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COLLECTING ON A HICKORY LEAF. 


C, H. CLARKE. 


Have you looked yet for the galls on the hickory leaf? 
And how many kinds did you find? As many as I have? 
Let us compare our success. 

I described to you the acorn-like gall, the grub of 
which indicated by his structure that he belonged to the 
family of gall-wasps, usually called “gall-flies proper.” 
Ihave found a similar grub in a gall_which is smaller, 
and does not look like an acorn, but is two-chambered, 
like the acorn gall. The upper chamber opens on top, 
and its thin wall, broken into points, curls in towards 
the center. 

The most curious gall which I have found on the hick- 
ory leaves is also made bya gall-wasp. It is attached to 
the under surface of the leaf, and is the shape of a long, 
curved thorn or rose-prickle. The tip is sharp and 
slender, and it widens suddenly at the base, making 
room within for the little round chamber in which the 
grub resides. At the very base it expands into a flat, 
jagged edged disk, the central point of which is attached 
to the leaf. These thorns vary a good deal; some of 
them are nearly half an inch long, quite slender, and 
almost straight ; and others will be found short, stubby, 
and much curved. : 

I have found also on the hickory leaves a good many 
galls whose larve, flatter, more or less orange-colored, 
‘and with a breast-bone, indicate that they belong to the 
family of gall-gnats. 

One of these is a round gall, between an eighth anda 
quarter of an inch in diameter. It is furry, like a peach, 
and has a hard, woody shell, with a single cavity in the 
interior. It is either pale green in color or else of the 
same brown color as the leaf. 

Another gall, a little smaller, has a smooth, thin shell, 
with a minute point at its apex, and is darker brown in 
color than the “ peach-gall.” 

I have found two specimens of a cylindrical, erect 
gall, three-sixteenths of an inch long, inserted in a 
-sharp-edged socket in the leaf. There were many empty 

sockets in the same and other leaves, from which simi- 
‘lar galls had probably fallen. There were also some 
sockets containing smaller, whiter, and more seed-like 
galls, which, I think, may have been immature speci- 
mens, as I found no grubs within. 

I have found one or two specimens of a smooth, pear. 
E shaped gall, attached to the leaf by its broad end. It is 

three-eighths of an inch long. The shell is rather thin 


and contains a single large orange grub. 


_ All of these galls fall off quite easily from the leaf, 


i being attached only by a minute point at the base. But 


I have found a great many large, brown, hard-shelled 


galls, set in the substance of the leaf, but opening be 


neath by a hole which has four or five recurved teeth. 
Through this hole the tenants of the gall have escaped ; 
but I think they were plant-lice, resembling those which 
are so injurious to our house plants in winter. Insects 
of this order do make galls on plants, which usually 
open by some such hole or slit; and I read that sixteen 
kinds have been found on the hickory. 


While I sought Happiness, she fled 
Before me constantly ; 
Weary I turned to Duty’s path, 
And Happiness sought me, 
Saying, ‘‘I walk this road to-day, 
lll bear thee company.” — Wide Awake. 


“GETTING ON.” ‘‘ GETTING ALONG.” 


KATE GANNETT WELLS. 

Every boy knows the difference between just passing 
an examination and getting in with honors; so all 
through life there is an immense difference between 
“oetting on” and “getting along.” The latter means 
getting ahead, not only of others, but of one’s own past 
efforts; doing a little better each time. ‘Getting on” 
keeps atan even pace, and does not make a boy much 
farther ahead in goodness or brightness or accumula- 
tion of spending-money at sixteen than at fourteen. 

Perhaps some one will say there is no difference be- 
tween the two phrases, but I know two boys who tell me 
that they mean very different things. What do you 
say ? 

In the same family there will be two kinds of children. 
Peter entered school at the foot of the class; but when 
vacation came he was at the head. He had only fifty 
cents at the beginning of the year; at its end he had 
saved five dollars. His mother says that once she never 
thought of depending upon him, but that now she turns 
to him for advice and protection ; that it seems to her as 
if they had changed places. Boys are afraid to use coarse 
wordsin his presence, and girls know that he willalways 
be on the lookout to help them, and to make those who 
are not general favorites, yet have a good time in spite 
of their deficiencies. 

Ned will go at once into the middle of the class when 
he enters school. One would think he would “get on ;” 
but no, when vacation comes there he will still bein the 
middle of the class. As for money, he will spend his 
cents as fast as he gets them, for trifles, and will never, 
by-and-by, be able to buy something real good. He will 
do the little home errands and duties, but cannot be 
trusted to pay the bills or carry important messages, or 
to lock up the house. He will not mean to be careless, 
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but he will not remember. One day he may be fair in 
play -with his comrades ; the next day he will get'so ex- 
cited that he will not know. what he, is.about, and his 


playmates and he, himself, will use all kinds of rough | 
‘Girls will say, “ He can behave if he has a mind) 
to, but there is no telling when he will feel like it.” One 


cannot depend on his always doing better than he did Wario sie: 


words. | 


before. Peter will: get.on in everything, until he becomes 
_a‘successful merchant or lawyer. Ned will be an ordi- 
“nary business maw all his life. 

A.“ popular” girl is one who “gets on;” but if she has 
gained her popularity by tricky ways, she will soon find 
not only that it will not increase, but that she loses what 
she has gained. To be ‘truly popular you must make 
more and more people like you, and that you can only 
do by being fair to others and true to what you know to 
be right. 


Inventors are people who have “got on.” If ever you 


go to Washington, visit the Patent Office, and there see- 


the difference between those who have “got on” and 
those who have “ got along.” The first will be those 
whose names are on ever s0 many patents; for having 
thought out one idea increased their ability to think out 
another, or to create improvements on the original in- 
vention. Those improvements were ways of “ getting on.” 
Then, in some cases, you will find a solitary name be- 
longing to somebody who patented a first rate idea, but 
‘such a simple one that the wonder is that everybody had 
not thought of it at once, so that long ago it had not be- 
‘come 80 common that general use of it forbade a patent 
“on it, as if it were one person’s invention. Now hunt for 
‘that name in another case. You may find it once or 
twice, but often you will not see it again. 
“ting along.” ~~ 
- But is it not better to “get along” even if you cannot 
“get on”; better todo something than nothing? Yes, 
a hundred thousand times better. Better to be even in 
“the middle of the class; to be a little popular, to be ordi- 
‘narily successful in life, than not to have tried at all; or, 
having tried, not to have succeded somewhat. So let us 
all, try in aay case to “get along,” and to “get on” if we 
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~ “What will they think of me?” queried timid Carrie. 
~“T should think ’ twould be just horrid to be always 
“wondering what folks will‘think of you’! Mercy! J 
“don’t care what folks think of me half as much as I do 
what I think of myself,” scolded honest Sally. 

. ~“T’m sure you like to have folks approve of what you 
“do, as well as anybody. I heard you say only yesterday 
ii Wasn't I glad when I found she liked what Ihad done 
instead of thinking I had meddled.’” 

~ “Of course I was glad; but if it hadn’t turned out 
right, and everybody had thought I did the wrong thing, 
“I should have known, just the same, that I did the best 
I could at the time, however sorry I might be that my 
best wasn’t better. I won’t break friendship with my- 
self.” 


A house without newspapers and books is like a house 
without windows. 


That is “ get- | ; 
ere Se express their simple gratitude that they had so far been 
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How do you keep Thanksgiving day? If is almost 
here. Turkey and plum-pudding are getting rather too 
prominent as the method of celebrating and giving note 
to the day. To be sure; one may be thankful he may 
have them, and no doubt there is a reason why an extra 
good dinner should go to make up the day’s observance. 
A cause for special thanks it might well have been to 
our hard-faring forefathers, if they could have an extra ~ 
good dinner on that one day in the year. Such abund- — 
ance of good things as is common now would have been 
a wonder to them for even the one day, for they must — 
struggle hard and use great self-denial to get enough to ~ 
keep life. Why do you suppose they were so thankful — 
as to make them start this custom of setting apart a 
special day for showing it? Because they had been — 
obliged to strive and try so hard for what they had ~ 
gained. So if you have tried very faithfully for good 
standing at school, or to help earn some comfort at | 
home ; if you have denied yourself some extras that you — 
might not go without more needed substantials, you will © 
know better how these hard-worked people wanted to- 


prospered. Yet their thanks on that day were not only 
for food that sustained the body, but for that freedom of — 
spirit which nourished the soul, for which they had ~ 
braved all the dangers and hardships of a new life in a 
strange and unbroken land. 

We, too, have much to be thankful for in the i increase 
of this freedom of spirit,—freedom from external bond- 
age. But there is another freedom we must work for, | 
with a vigor equal to the Puritans, and that is, freedom 
of the soul from the internal bondage of self. 

Don’t forget to be thankful for other things besides 
the good dinner, and to make them hold the most signis 
ficant part in the day’s good cheer. 


GUM ARABIC. 


In Morocco, about.the middle of November, that is, af- 
ter a rainy season, which begins in July, a gummy juice - 
exudes spontaneously from the trunk and principal 
branches of the acacia tree. In about fifteen days it 
thickens in the furrow down which it runs, either in a 
vernacular or worm shape, or commonly assuming the 
form of oval or round tears, about the size of a pigeon’s 
egg, of different colors, as they belong to the red or 
white tree. About the middle of December the Moors 
encamp on the borders of the forest, and the harvest 
lasts six weeks. The gum is packed in very large sacks 
of leather, and brought on the backs of bullocks and. 
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camels to certain ports, where it is sold to English and 
French merchants. The gum is highly nutritious. Dur- 
ing the whole time of harvest, of the journey of the fair, 
the Moors of the desert live almost entirely upon it, and 
experience has proved that six ounces of gum are suffi- 
cient for the support of a man twenty-four hours.— Ev. 


SOMEBODY’S MOTHER. 


The woman was old and ragged and gray, 
And bent with the chill of the winter’s.day ; 


The street was wet with a recent snow, 
And the woman’s feet were aged and slow. 


She stood at the crossing and waited long, 
Alone, uncared for, amid the throng 


Of human beings who passed her by, 
Nor heeded the glance of her anxious eye. 


Down the street with laughter and shout, - 
Glad in the freedom of “school let out,” 


Came the boys like a flock of sheep, 
Hailing the snow piled white and deep. 


Past the woman so old and gray 
Hastened the children on their way, 


Nor offered a helping hand to her, 
So meek, so timid, afraid to stir 


Lest the carriage wheels or horses’ feet 
Should crowd her down in the slippery street. 


At last came one of the merry troop— 
The “ gayest laddie” of all the group; 


He paused beside her, and whispered low 
“Tl help you across if you wish to go,” 


Her aged hand on his strong young arm 
She placed, and so, without hurt or harm, 


He guided the trembling feet along, 
Proud that his own were firm and strong. 


Then back again to his friends he went, 
His young heart happy and well content. 


* She’s somebody’s mother, boys, you know, 
For all she’s aged and poor and slow; 


“And I hope some fellow will lend a hand 
To help my mother, you understand, 


“Tf ever she’s poor and old and gray, 
When her own dear boy is far away.” 


And ‘“‘somebody’s mother”? bowed low her head 
In her home that night, and the prayer she said 


Was, ‘God be kind to the noble boy, 


Who is somebody’s son and pride and joy!” 
—Boston Transcript. 


WHAT TO READ. 


THE First BooK oF KNOWLEDGE. By Frederick Guthrie, F. R.S. 
Jansen, McClurg & Co. Chicago. Price, $1.00. 


ANIMAL PHysioLocy. J. Milner Fotheringill, a. D. 
Clurg & Co. Chicago. Price, 75 cents. 


Jansen, Me 


Did you ever think or try to trace out how many, 
many different things are required and brought into use 
just to put one small, average household into working 
order, with its home to live in? If you should begin to 
name over, count up, and set them down on paper as 
you thought of them, you would find you had a greater 
piece of work than you expected. This is what “The 
First Book of Knowledge” has done, and what is better, 


it has added also a simple and interesting account of 
what all these things are made from, and how they are 
made. For the use of teachers, in spare half hours at — 
school, nothing could be better. Chapters are short, and 
divided clearly and briefly into their respective heads. 
Each chapter groups at the beginning a list of such ma- 
terials or “stuffs” as are to be seen for specimens; at 
the end of each are the questions bearing upon the fore- 
going substance. 

Another excellent study book for similar use, or for 
home lesson-reading, is “Animal Physiology.” It opens 
with comparing the mechanical conditions necessary to 
the working power of the steam engine, to the laws of 
the body in animal life, calling attention to the depend-_ 
ence of both, for food, upon the vegetable life. Chapters 
follow, upon “ Movements of the Body,” ‘“ Process of 
Digestion,” “Circulation, Respiration,” and that battle- 
ground of present civilization, “ The Nervous System,” 
the latter including functions of the brain, senses, etc. — 
Simple diagrams and explanations make the meanings — 
clear. The reader should experiment with his own — 
body as he reads, in the motions referred to, and he will ~ 
not fail to close the book with a growing desire to know — 
more of this wenderful machinery of the body, to re- # 
spect its conditions, and to consider the possibilities that. 
are in store for the future, when a right understanding 
and use of that animal machinery shall be wide-spread. 


Wide Awake for November completes two of its serials; gives fur-— 
ther description ofthe home spinning of our grandmothers,—flax 
raising, preparing and weaving, im thisnumber,—ample with illustra-_ : 
tions ; introduces you, in Rey. E. E. Hale’s “‘To-day,” to the English — P 
House of Lords, where you may see, through his eyes, a little of what 
goes on there, and gather up a better understanding of its power in 
the government of that country, not forgetting to compare with simi- — 
lar powers which have place in our own land; tells you more of the 
curious ways of word-making in ‘“‘ Short Stories from the Dictionary,” 
and delights you with short stories, funny verses and pictures. In — 
the supplement the reading lessons are continued in the character 
studies of ‘Short Biographies,” the wonders you may see “ Through ~ 
a Microscope,” the practice of plain carpentering and houskeeping, 
the principles and laws underlying sound health of body, and other 
matters of use and interest. 


THE SABBATH A LOVING DAY. 

“Mother, I suppose one reason why they call Sabbath 

a holy day is because it is such a loving day,” said a little 

boy, as he stood by his father’s side, and looked up into 
his mother’s face. 

“Why, is not every day a loving day?” asked Hig 2 
mother. “I love father, and father loves me; and we 
both love you and the baby every day as well as the 
Sabbath.” <i 

“Well, but you’ve no time to tell us on week days,” ibe 
said the little boy. ‘ You have to work, and father has — 
to go off early to his work; and he is so tired when he 
comes home. But on Sanday, he takes me on his | 
knee, and tells me Bible stories, and we go to synagogue — 
together ; and, oh, it is such a loving day 1"— Jewish Mes- ‘ 


senger. 


Try and keep clear of wanting small sums that you G 
naven’t got.—George Eliot. 
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“Unity” Sunday School Lessons—Series XIV. 
STUDIES OF JESUS. 


BY NEWTON M. MANN. 
(The younger children may pass over the parts marked *) 


LESSON XV 


THE CRUCIFIXION. 
(Read Bible for Learners, Vol. III, Chap. XXX VII.) 


I. THE OCCASION. 


It was the time of the great feast, when Jerusalem was full of people. 
The Roman governors made these gatherings the occasion for the exer- 
cise of their power to overawe the multitude, releasing some prisoner to 
please the people, and putting others to death in horrible fasiiion. It was 
expected that some would be crucified at this time, as usual. Who sug- 
gested that Jesus be one of the number? (Mark XV: 13.) 


II, THE CROSS. 


Death by crucifixion did not belong to the Jewish code. It was intro- 
duced by the Romans, who were masters of the world in cruelty. Now 
a-days if man or beast is to be killed we insist upon it that it shall be 
done quickly and with no unnecessary pain. But crucifixion was de- 
devised expressly to induce a lingering death with constantly increasing- 

~ anguish. A strong man might be a whole day, or even two or three 
days, dying upon thecross. The barbarous details of execution by this 
means may be imagined, but are too horrid for description. 


III. TO GOLGOTHA. 


At what time of day was Jesus taken before Pilate? (Mark XY: 1.) 
The proceedings there did not last more than an hour ortwo. The goy- 
_ ernor showed a disposition to save the prisoner, but didnot care enough 
about it to insist on releasing him. Jesus was handed over to the ruthless 
soldiery, who, regarding him as a base culprit, treated him with shame- 
> ful indignities. (Mark XV: 16-21.) While it was yet early in the day 
they were on their way with him to the place of execution, as it was not 
the custom to delay in these matters. It wasa spot just outside the walls, 
‘a little knoll where crowds could gather round, for the Romans wanted 
-everybody to see their cruelty. There an upright post was set in the 
ground for each of the victims. The horizontal beam which completed 
the cross, each was compelled to carry. Jesus had already suffered so 
much and been so rudely handled that his strength gave way, and he 
sank down under the weight of this piece of timber and another man 
was pressed in to carry it. Who was this? What other persons were 
- executed at the same time with Jesus? 


“ai IV. THE INSCRIPTION. 


In this ghastly scene Jesus was the central figure. The other sufferers 
-_- were only incidental. Over his cross a board was set on which there was 
aninscription. How did it read? In what languages was it written? 
This was done quite as much in derision of Jews in general as of Jesus. 
' But it indicates the accusation on which his death was demanded before 
: Pilate. He was a fomenter of sedition, one likely to lead an army to 

overthrow the Roman dominion! Nothing could be more absurd, and 
in this way Pilate had his little revenge on the people for forcing him to 
consent to an injustice. The fourth gospel has it that the chief priests 
objected to this form of inscription. (John XIX: 21.). How would they 
 haveitread? But he wanted to humiliate them, and so he had it: Thisis 
Jesus, the king of the Jews. 


VY. THE WITNESSES. 


_ The executioners were the Roman soldiers, but an infuriated Jewish 
~ mob was there, led by the priests and Pharisees who had brought about 
this dreadful thing. Were any of the twelve disciples on the ground? 
What friends of Jesus were standing in the distance, full of tender sym- 
_ pathy but powerless to help? (Mark XV: 40-41.) What a sad time was 
a _ this for them, and for all that loved the Master! They could only be glad 
for one thing, that life did not hold out, asin the case of some victims of 
- the cross, through days and nights of agony. Jesus was of delicate con- 

stitution, and was well-nigh overcome by what he passed through before 
he reached Golgotha. In a few hours all was over. 


VI. ENLARGEMENTS OF THE RECORD. 


_ Here, as elsewhere, a wise discrimination must be exercised in reading 
the record, Most of what Jesus is said to have spoken from the cross is 
of doubtful authenticity ;— first, because no friend of his was there to 
“report his words, and, secondly, because some of the sayings are not such 
ashe would be likely to utter. What are the sayings attributed to these 
_ last hours? What strange phenomena are said to have occurred? (Matt, 
= XXVII: 45, 51-53.) Do you suppose these things really happened? or 
were they reported by those who believed something of the kind ought 

_ to have taken place, and so came to think they had taken place? 


Serif 


LESSON XVI. 
THE AFTER VISIONS. 


(Read Bible for Learners. Vol. III, Book II, Chap. I.) 
I, DISMAY OF THE DISCIPLES, 

The enemies of Jesus had done their utmost. The overthrow of his 
cause seemed to be complete. He was killed and his followers were 
hiding in terror, or fugitives from Jerusalem. How wofully were they 
disappointed at the result! A few terrible days had dashed all their hopes 
of the kingdom. They fled, we may presume, to Galilee, to their old 
haunts, away from the bloody-handed persecutors. 

Il. FAITH REVIVES. 


Not till they reached their homes were they themselves again. Then 
as they recalled the Master and his words; his unwavering faith in the 
kingdom, his fearlessness of death; when they remembered what he 
had said in the darkest moments of a final and glorious triumph, it 
began to seem to them that he could not be dead, that he must come back 
tothem. The scenes amidst which they had dwelt together with him 
deepened this impression, and it took stronger and stronger hold upon 
them. Ina little while it began to be reported in the circle of the faith- 
ful that Jesus had actually been seen. «At needed but this to confirma 
general expectation, and soon otherssaw him. From these experiences 
of the disciples in Galilee arose the stories of the re-appearance which 
are found in the gospels, the scene of which was naturally transferred to 
Jerusalem and vicinity. The statement was stoutly made by those who 
had seen the vision that Jesus had indeed risen; at tlfe same time they 
were in doubt and knew not whatto think. (Luke XXIV: 37-41.) And 
not all who heard the story believed it. (Mark XVI: 13.) 


III. THE VISION ON THE ROAD TO EMMAUS. 


(Luke XXIV: 13-36.) Relate this beautiful story, so full of the rever- 
ence and love of the disciples for their Master. Do we know who the 
“two” were who had this vision? Do we know of any such place as 
Emmaus near Jerusalem? It looks as though the original scene of this 
incident was in Galilee, especially as there is a place of this name on the 
Sea of Gennesaret. - 


*IV. LEGEND OF APPEARANCES AT THE TOMB. 


Accounts naturally grew up of strange appearances at the tomb of 
Jesus. (Matt. XX VIII: 1-11.) Who are said to have visited the sepulchre 
early Monday morning? According to Matthew the visit was one of 
sorrow only; Mark (XVI: 1,) and Luke (XXIV: 1,) indicate that they 
came to embalm the body. Observe the striking disagreements in the 
three accounts. How many angels appeared according to the first 
gospel? How many according to the others? The appearance of an- 
gels on the scene is one of the sure signs that the story is unreal. 


*V. OTHER REPORTED APPEARANCES OF JESUS. 


After these stories became current others were added, such as Matt. 
XXVIII: 16-{f; Mark XVI :14 ff; Luke XXIV: 36 ff. The character or 
a vision induced by excitement and expectancy is mostly wanting in 
these, and they seem rather to have been told for the purpose of estab- 
lishing certain doctrines,—the doctrine of the resurrection, of the super- 
human nature of Christ, of the necessity of belief and of baptism. Their 
bearing upon these questions should be carefully noted. 


* VI. PAUL'S VISION. 


Saint Paul is the only person from whom we hayethe direct statement 
that he had seen the risen Christ. (I, Cor. XV: 8.) He seems to refer 


to the sight as a vision, and classes with it all the previous appearances . 


as of thesame character. The difference between actual sight and seem- 
ing sight was not then so clearly defined as now, and the vision was apt 
to be adduced in evidence where it would not now be admissible. Would 
the statement of five hundred or of five thousand people that they had 
seen Mr. Emerson within the last six months be any indication that Mr. 
Emerson’s body had left his tomb in Concord? 


VII. THE REAL RESURRECTION. 


No doubt Jesus saw in his own death the course of triumph for his 
cause. He would be smitten down, but shortly he would rise again. The 
kingdom of heaven which he preached would not be overthrown, but 
securely established by his martyrdom. His name and his word, drag- 
ged in the dust of Jerusalem, trodden upon and befouled, would be raised 
up and hallowed in another generation, The children of those who 
clamored for his blood would one day call him blessed. In this way 
Jesus is arisen indeed. Who of all the sons of men has been exalted so 
high! Butit was not personal exaltation that he desired so much as the 
triumph of his kingdom. He was willing to go down even to oblivion, 
if need be, that the kingdom of God and his righteousness might be es- 
tablished. And it was from the very cross and tomb of Christ that 
Christianity went forth to be a world-religion. Scribes and Pharisees 
thought they had killed the cause with the Leader; but the Leader lived 
on in his followers, and the cause sprang almost at once into command: 
ing influence. The spirit of Jesus has never left the world. No other 


soul has so repeated itself through the ages,—none is so living and po- 
tent to-day. . } 


